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OLD  ballads; 

L  PRINCELY  SONG  OF  KING  RICHARD 
CORDELION,  &  OF  HIS  BOLD  COURAGE 
AND  LAMENTABLE  DEATH. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Richard  I.  surnamed  Cceur  de  Lion,  succeeded  his 
father,  Henry  II.,  and  coming  over  to  England  (for  he 
was  at  the  time  of  his  father  s  death,  carrying  on  a  war 
In  his  Norman  dominions)  was  crowned  at  Westminster, 
by  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  tlie  third  of 
September,  1189.  The  differences  which  had  long 
reigned  between  Henry  and  Philip  II.  of  France,  were 
immediately,  upon  Richard's  accession  to  the  English 
throne,  accommodated  by  the  mediation  of  the  Pope, 
and  at  his  persuasion  these  two  monarchs  undertook  the 
holy  war  ;  and  within  four  months  after  his  coronation, 
Richard  went  over  to  France,  had  an  interview  with  the 
French  king  at  Rheims,  and  there  concluded  a  solemn 
league.  This  done,  he  sent  officers  over  into  England 
to  raise  men  and  money  for  his  holy  expedition,  who 
were  obliged  to  sell  and  mortgage  great  part  of  the  crown 
lands,  and  to  raise  the  rest  by  laying  burthensome  taxes 
upon  the  people.  To  prevent  any  disturbance  in  hli 
absence,  he  ordered  his  natural  brother,  the  Archbisbo  p 
of  York,  one  of  Fair  Rosamond's  sons,  to  wait  his 
turn  in  Normandy,  Nor  would  he  give  any  part 
administration  to  his  brother  John,  who  afterwav  is  suc- 
ceeded him,knowing  him  to  be  of  a  restless  and  a5t5U)itiou« 
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spirit ;  but  he  appointed  the  Bishop  of  Ely  chief  justicJ 
of  England,  keeper  of  the  Tower,  and  of  one  of  thf^' 
seals  ;  and  to  confirm  his  power,  got  the  Pope  to  name| 
him  his  legate.  And  indeed  this  man  proved  very^ 
zealous  in  his  masters  service  ;  for,  to  supply  his  master's 
wants,  he  neglected  popularity,  and  oppressed  the  people 
with  heavy  taxes.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  was  ap- 
pointed supreme  commander  of  the  North,  from  Hura- 
ber  to  Scotland,  and  keeper  of  Windsor  Castle.  Things 
thus  ordered,  the  king  determined  to  set  forward ;  anfl 
his  own  ships  not  being  ready,  he  hired  some  gallies  a1 
Maiseilles  to  transport  him  and  his  army  to  Sicily.  He 
had  not  long  waited  there  before  his  ships  arrived,  and  oi 
board  them  his  mother  Eleanor,  with  Berengera,  daugh 
ter  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  to  whom  Richard  was  ther< 
betrothed,  and  she  went  forwards  with  him,  whilst  oi 
the  other  hand,  Eleanor  returned  to  England.  A 
Cyprus  they  refused  to  let  him  land,  which  made  hin 
turn  his  arms  against  them,  and  he  conquered  the  island 
and  there  married  Berengera.  The  first  place  the  tw< 
kings  set  down  before,  in  Judea,  was  Aeon,  which  the; 
took  in  the  year  1191.  And  here  they  found  th 
ensign  of  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  which  Richar 
ordered  to  be  taken  down,  and  his  and  the  king  c 
France's  to  be  set  up  in  its  stead.  But  here  the  tw 
kings,  who  had  hitherto  agreed,  began  to  side  wit 
different  parties,  and  to  pursue  different  interests.  Nc  ; 
could  they  or  the  armies  enjoy  their  healths  in  thjj 
country  ;  numbers  of  their  men  died  of  the  bloody-flu:j; 
which  brought  the  two  monarchs  almost  to  death's-doo  [ 
These  inconveniences  joined  together,  made  the  king  <] 
Fmnce  heartily  sick  of  his  holy  expedition  :  he  woulj 
willingly  have  returned  home,  but  durst  not  violaii' 
their  treaty,  which  set  forth,  that  neither  of  them  shou]  i 
je^ave  the  war,  without  the  others  immediate  permissio;  i 
wli^ich  Richard  at  first  absolutely  refused.  At  lengtV? 
with  much  difficulty,  the  French  king  obtained  i 
baving  .first  taken  a  solemn  oath,  that  he  would  n  * 
attempt  ought  against  Richard's  dominions;  and  1^ 
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leii  returned  home,  leaving  our  English  monarch  the 
onour  of  fighting  alone  in  the  great  christian  cause ; 
4uch  Richard  did,  not  without  giving  offence  to  some 
luropean  powers  ;  for  thei-e  were  amongst  the  chris- 
ans  of  that  country  several  pretenders  to  the  princi- 
alities  of  Palastine;  and  Richard  sided  with  one  of  iheni 
gainst  a  relation  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  by  which 
e  was  so  highly  provoked,  that  he  fully  determined  to 
y  hold  of  the  first  opportunity  to  revenge  himself, 
lean  while,  the  intestine  troubles  of  England  grew 
ery  great,  chiefly  fomented  by  the  King  of  France,  and 
iarl  John,  who  caballed  for  the  Crown.  The  powers  of 
le  two  governing  prelates  clashed,  and  neither  would 
ive  way  to  the  other.  At  length  the  Bishop  of  Ely  was 
jBposed  by  Earl  John  and  his  Faction,  and  he  fled  over  to 
j.ing  Richard,  to  give  him  an  account  of  all  that  had  pas- 
lid.  The  King,  by  his  story,  judging  his  presence  abso  - 
itely  necessary  in  England,  ordered  his  men  to  follow 
ith  all  convenient  speed  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  hired 
iree  gallies  to  carry  him  to  England,  with  a  small 
itinue,  intending  him  to  perform  his  voyage  in  cog- 
jito  ;  but  being  discovered  by  the  masters  of  the 
iallies,  and  having  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  had 
►rmed  some  treacherous  designs,  he  took  an  oppor- 
mity  of  leaving  them  at  the  first  port  where  they  put 
1  for  necessary  refreshments  ;  and  attended  by  one 
erson  only,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  by  land  ;  but 
laming  into  the  Duke  of  Austria's  dominions,  he  was 
etrayed  by  his  servant,  and  seized  by  order  of  Leopold, 
I 'ho  bore  him  a  deadly  grudge  for  taking  down  his  en- 
ign  at  Aeon  ;  but  he  did  not  long  detain  King  Richard > 
elling  him  to  the  Emperor  Henry  VL,  for  60,000 
iaiks.  Earl  John  laid  hold  of  this  opportunity  to  carry 
R  his  rebellion  very  vigorously.    Proposals  were  made 

Iy  the  King's  friends  for  his  ransom,  which  were  op* 
osed  by  the  King  of  France  and  Earl  John,  who  offere<l 
he  Emperor  a  thousand  pound  a  month  as  long  as  he 
v^ould  detain  Richard :  liovvever,  his  liberty  was  at 
a^t  procured  for  10000,  marks  ready  money,  and  secti^ 


rity  for  tlie  payment  of  50,000  moro  in  six  )noi^| 
after ;  and  thus  was  he  set  free,  after  liaving  been  lIHI 
prisoner  a  year  and  six  weeks.    At  his  return,  he  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  rebelUon.    And  for  as  much  as  the 
Emperor  had  caused  him  to  make  some  promises  wliicl 
he  never  designed  to  perform,  to  free  himself  from  them 
he  was  again  crowned  at  Winchester,  the  17th  of  April 
1 1 94,  and  soon  after  left  England  to  visit  his  Norniar 
Dominions.    He  liad  not  spent  many  years  there,  ])e 
fore  Widamore,  Viscount  of  Limoges,  found  a  con^i 
derable  treasure,  part  of  which  he  sent  to  King  Richard 
as  his  Sovereign  Prince :  but  our  monarch,  not  con 
tent  with  that,  demanded  it  all;  and  thinking  he  had  hi 
it  in  his  castle,  he  besieged  it;  and  the  castle  holding  ouj  j 
the  King,  with  Merchand,  who  commanded  under  h\m\ 
went  round  it,  to  see  which  was  the  properest  place  fo 
beginning  a  general  assault ;  but  whilst  he  was  vieAvitf" 
it,  he  was  shot  in  the  arm  with  a  bearded  arrow,  by  on ! 
Bertram  de  Gurdom.     This  did  not  hinder  him  froi 
giving  the  necessary  orders  for  the  attack,  who  conij 
manded  that  when  they  had  carried  the  castle,  ever 
Boul  in  it  should  be  put  to  the  sword,  except  the  ma! 
by  whom  he  was  shot,  who  should  be  reserved,  ani 
brought  to  him,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Whc 
Bertram  appeared,  the  King  asked  him  what  provoke 
him  to  do  that  deed  ?     To  which  he  replied,  the 
did'st  kiil  my  father  and  two  brothers  with  thy  ow 
hand,  and  now  orderedest  me  to  be  slain.    Take  wh 
revenge  thou  wilt  upon  me,  I  willingly  endure  any  to 
ment  thou  canst  inflict,  since  I  have  slain  thee,  wl 
hast  done  such  and  so  much  mischief  to  the  worl 
King  Richard,  pleased  with  his  courage,  ordered  hi 
to  be  set  at  liberty  ;  but,  dying  of  his  wound,  Bertra 
was  retaken  by  Merchand,  and  flayed  alive.  Tli 
monarch  reigned  nine  years  and  nine  months,  of  i 
which  time,  he  spent  only  eight  months  in  Englan 
The  story  of  this  King's  reign  to  an  unprejudiced  read« 
must  appear  very  romantic ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  he 
cried  up  by  the  legend  writers  for  his  holy  expeditio 


Oai  poei  writ  the  foUowHig  song  as  a  satire  upon  tlioe<^ 
!)ious  encomiums  ;  and  to  that  end,  has  made  his  story 
nuch  more  romantic  than  it  actually  was.  The  point 
16  seems  mostly  to  dwell  upon  is,  the  love  of  the  lady, 
vho  saves  his  life,  which  we  may  plainly  see  is  de- 
ligned  for  the  highest  piece  of  satire  upon  that  monarch's 
ife,  he  not  having  lived  with  his  Queen  in  that  loving 
nanner  which  would  have  become  so  pious  a  Prince, 
)r  which  so  virtuous  a  Princess,  might  have  expected* 
rhis  I  thought  necessary  to  premise,  to  prevent  the 
)etty  cavils  of  witlings  and  would-be  critics,  who,  not 
capable  of  examining  such  a  piece,  might  judge  it  by  its 
irst  outward  appearance,  which  indeed  is  but  very  in- 
lifferent.  And  had  the  son^  really  been  no  better  than 
I  first  sight  of  it  would  persuade  us,  yet  would  I  have 
nserted  it,  intending-  these  books  not  barely  for  a  col- 
action  of  ballads,  but  for  the  instruction  of  those  who 
lave  not  leisure  or  inclination  to  search  historical 
ransactions  ;  and  who  may,  I  hope,  learn  as  much  from 
hese  abridgements,  as  may  give  them  a  tolerable  insight 
uto  the  history  of  their  country. 


TO  THE  TUNE  OF  "  YOU  BACilELOKS,' 


Noble  Christian  Warrior, 

King  Richard  of  this  Land  ; 
For  fame  amongst  our  Worthies  brave, 

Now  orderly  may  stand  : 
The  God  of  battles  gave  him  still, 

A  gallant  great  command, 
po  fight  for  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
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Richard  Cordelion  in  this  land, 

A  noble  English  Name  ; 
It  fills  the  World  with  wonders  great, 

With  honour  and  with  fame  : 
Then  gallantly  good  Soldiers  all, 

Come  thunder  out  the  fame, 
That  fights,  &c, 

Wh(>n  as  fair  Jerusalem, 

The  City  of  our  Lord, 
Lay  mourning  all  in  heaviness, 

Consumed  by  the  Sword  ; 
To  succour  her,  all  Christendom, 

Did  willingly  accord  : 
And  to  fight,  &c.  ^  n  'io  J- 

Then  marched  forth  most  brave  and  bold, 

King  Richard  from  the  land. 
Of  noble  Knights  and  Gentlemen, 

VV^ith  him  a  warlike  band  ; 
To  fight  for  Jesus  Christ  his  name, 

So  long  as  he  could  stand  : 
All  Soldiers  of  our  Saviour,  &c. 

But  by  the  way  such  chances  there, 

King  Richard  did  betide, 
That  many  of  his  Soldiers, 

For  want  of  victuals  died  : 
A  new  supply  this  noble  King, 

Was  forced  to  provide. 
To  fight  for,  &c. 

The  mighty  Duke  of  Austria, 

To  whom  he  came  for  aid, 
For  all  his  kingly  courtesies, 

His  succours  were  deny'd ; 
But  took  him  prisoner  cowardly, 

And  basely  him  betray 'd, 
Not  fighting  for,  &c. 
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His  noble  Knights  and  Soldiers  then, 

With  sorrows  went  away, 
Woefully  complaining  all, 

That  e'er  they  saw  that  day  ; 
That  such  a  noble  King  as  he, 

A  prisoner  there  should  stay, 
And  fight  not  for,  8cc. 

When  they  were  here  providing, 

A  ransom  for  his  Grace, 
The  Duke's  own  Son  unreverently, 

King  Richard  did  abase  ; 
For  which  with  one  small  box  o'th'  ear. 

He  kiird  him  in  that  place  : 
In  honour  of  our  Saviour j  &c. 

W^ith  that  into  a  dungeon  deep, 

This  noble  King  was  cast : 
W  herein  a  Lion  (all  in  a  rage) 

Provided  was  in  haste. 
To  combat  with  this  famous  King, 

So  long  as  life  did  last : 
The  Soldier  of  our  Saviour,  &c. 

But  gentle  pity  moved  much, 
The  daughter  of  that  Duke, 

Who  deeply  wounded  was  with  Love 
Proceeding  from  his  look  : 

For  which  to  save  his  princely  life, 
She  kindly  undertook,  ' 

In  honour  of  our  Saviour,  &c.  ..li. 

A  rich  embroider  d  scarf  of  silk, 

She  secretly  convey'd 
Into  the  dungeon  where  the  King, 

For  execution  staid  ; 
The  which  to  save  his  gentle  life, 

An  instrument  was  made, 
In  honour  of  our  Saviour,  &c. 
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For  when  the  hunger-starved  beast, 

Into  the  dungeon  came, 
With  open  mouth  to  swallow  him. 

He  nimbly  took  the  same, 
And  stoutly  thrust  it  down  his  throaty 

The  Lion  thus  to  tame ; 
In  honour  of  our  Saviour,  &c» 

And  so  with  valiant  courage  he, 

Puird  out  the  Lion's  heart  ; 
Which  made  the  Duke  and  all  his  Lords, 

In  fearful  manner  start, 
To  see  this  Royal  English  King, 

To  play  so  brave  a  part. 
In  honour  of  our  Saviour,  &c. 

I  am  no  prisoner,  said  the  King, 

For  I  am  now  set  free. 
The  country,  and  our  law  of  arms. 

Commands  it  so  to  be  : 
And  thus  to  England's  blessed  land. 

Most  joyfully  went  he. 
In  honour  of  our  Saviour,  &c. 

But  left  his  dearest  love  behind, 

That  gently  sav'd  his  life, 
With  promise  to  return  again, 

To  make  her  then  his  wife ; 
But  still  revenge  and  bloody  war. 

Did  breed  them' further  strife, 
In  fighting  for  our  Saviour,  &c. 

The  noble  hearts  of  Englishmen, 
That  could  endure  no  wrong, 

For  good  King  Richard  mustered  then, 
A  valiant  army  strong. 

To  pass  the  seas  to  Aeon  walls,, 
To  lay  the  same  along  ; 

In  honour  of  our  Saviour,  &c. 
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So  fierce  consuming  fire  and  sword, 

Into  the  country  came ; 
Destroying  all  the  cities  brave, 

And  towns  of  ancient  fame, 
Till  those  the  wrongs  King  Richard  had. 

Were  righted  by  the  same  ; 
In  honour  of  our  Saviour,  &c. 

But,  in  his  prime  of  martial  worth, 

This  noble  King  was  slain  ; 
For  wounded  with  a  poison'd  shaft, 

That  pierc'd  his  princely  brain  ; 
Such  sorrowing  moan  was  long  time  made, 

Amongst  his  warlike  train  ; 
Still  fighting  for  our  Saviour,  &c. 

But  chiefly  by  his  Lady  fair,^ 

So  loyal  and  so  kind, 
That  nothing  but  revenge  thereof. 

Possessed  still  her  mind  ; 
To  know  the  causer  of  his  death, 

Were  rich  rewards  assigned, 
To  the  honour  of  our  Saviour,  &c. 

Upon  the  murtberer  (being  found) 

Much  cruelty  was  shewn, 
By  her  command  his  skin  alive. 

Was  fleed  from  flesh  and  bone ; 
And  after  into  dust  and  air, 

His  body  it  was  thrown, 
In  honour  of  our  Saviour,  &c. 

Yet  ended  not  this  Lady's  grief, 

For  him  she  lov*d  so  dear, 
Deep  sorrows  even  broke  her  heart, 

As  plainly  did  appear : 
And  both  were  buried  in  one  grave, 

Thus  true  loves'  end  you  hear, 
That  died  for  our  Saviour,  &c. 
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Did  ever  Lady  for  her  love, 
More  strangely  undertake  ? 

Did  ever  daughter  in  this  kind, 
A  grieved  father  make  ? 

Did  ever  Princess  end  her  life, 
Thus  for  her  true  love's  sake  ? 

And  all  for  our  Saviour,  &c. 


A   SONG   ON   THE   DEPOSING    OF  KING] 
RICHARD  IL,  AND  HOW  AFTER  MAN 
MISERIES,  HE  WAS  MURDERED  IN  POW 
FRET  CASTLE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Richard  II.  the  grandson  of  the  beloved  Edwar 
III.  came  to  the  crown  of  England  the  25th  of  Juni 
1377,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age  ;  but  his  infanc 
was  no  objection,  so  extremely  was  his  family  belovc 
by  the  people  ;  besides  which,  he  had  several  unch 
capable  of  managing  the  affairs,  the  two  oldest  of  whoiP 
were  the  Dukes  of  Lancaster  and  Gloucester,  the  former 
Lord  High  Steward  of  England,  and  the  latter  a  man 
of  great  sway  among  the  nobility,  and  to  whom  they 
entrusted  the  chief  administration,  when  Lancaster  went 
over  into  Spain  with  the  title  of  King  of  Castile.  But, 
spite  of  all  these  advantages,  Richard,  as  it  were  took 
pains  to  alienate  the  laffections  of  his  people  fiom  him, 
by  declining  the  advice  of  those  who  were  his  faithful 
friends,  and  hearkening  to  the  pernicious  flattery  of  mi- 
nions, who  filled  him  with  notions  of  arbitrary  and  de- 
spotic power,  the  bane  of  many  an  English  Kin^.  His 
first  quarrel  was  with  his  parliament,  in  the  yea*  1386, 
for  impeaching  Michael  de  la  Pole,  a  merchant's  son, 
but  now  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Lord  Chanceller.  How- 
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ever,  this  difference  was  made  up,  and  the  parliament 
sought  by  gentle  means  to  disperse  some  of  his  favourites, 
ordering  that  Robert  Vere,  who  had  been  created  Duke 
of  Ii  eland,  should  go  to  take  possession  of  what  the  King- 
had  given  him  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  the  better  to  enable 
him  so  to  do,  they  ordered  him  a  supply  of  30,000 
marks,  and  gave  him  till  the  Easter  following  to  pre- 
pare himself.  But  Sir  Simon  Beuley,  another  minion, 
was  condemned  and  beheaded  for  treason,  which  highly 
incensed  the  King.  Mean  while,  the  French  monarch 
intending  to  take  advantage  of  our  intestine  troubles, 
fitted  out  a  fleet  to  invade  England  ;  but  being  hindered 
by  contrary  winds,  the  English  fitted  out  a  sufficient 
force  to  oppose  them,  which  sailed  under  the  command 
of  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  who  falling  upon 
the  enemy,  took  from  them  several  ships,  a  great  number 
of  prisoners,  some  of  them  men  of  note,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  wines  ;  then  landing  upon  the  adverse 
shore,  they  relieved  Brest,  and  destroyed  two  foils  the 
French  had  built  for  the  defence  of  the  coast ;  but, 
spite  of  all  their  gallant  actions,  they  were  at  their 
return  very  coldly  received  by  the  King  and  his  favou- 
rites, which  very  much  incensed  them  and  the  rest  of 
the  nobility.  But  the  insolence  of  the  King's  favourites 
grew  to  an  extravagant  height ;  the  Duke  of  Ireland 
not  only  declined  leaving  the  kingdom,  as  the  parlia- 
ment had  ordered  ;  but,  at  this  time,  without  cause, 
divorced  his  wife,  who,  by  her  mother's  side,  was  a 
grand-daughter  of  King  Edward's,  and  a  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  virtue  ;  and  in  lieu  of  her,  he  married  a 
Bohemian  woman  of  mean  birth.  Sir  Robert  Trevilian, 
too,  another  favourite,  and  chief  justice,  behaved  him- 
self in  a  manner  very  unbecoming  his  ofEce  ;  and  the 
King,  by  their  advice,  impeached  several  of  his  faith- 
fullest  nobles,  who  opposed  these  evil  counsellors, 
amongst  them  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  but 
the  parliament  not  joining  with  him,  he  went  into 
Wales,  and  afterwards  into  the  North  with  Vere,  en- 
deavouring to  raise  men,  but  in  vain  ;  and  the  Barons 


convinced  him  how  much  too  weak  a  match  he  was  for 
them.  However,  by  the  interposition  of  his  uncle,  the 
quarrel  was  made  up ;  but  the  Duke  of  Ireland  went 
down  into  Cheshire  to  raise  forces,  and  the  King  sent  a 
commission  to  Sir  Thomas  Molineaux  to  assist  him. 
The  Barons,  apprised  of  this,  sent  their  army  down 
against  him,  under  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  they  met  in 
Oxfordshire.  Here  the  Duke  behaved  himself  as 
cowardly,  as  he  had  insolently  before,  and  would  have 
fled  away,  but  Sir  Thomas  Molineaux  dissuaded  him 
from  it.  But  as  soon  as  the  armies  were  actually  en- 
gaged, the  Duke  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  Sir 
Thomas  being  slain,  the  Earl  of  Derby  obtained  an  easy 
victory.  The  fugitive  Duke  coming  to  Radcot  Bridge, 
found  it  broken  down,  upon  which  he  threw  off  his  ar- 
mour and  swam  through ;  and  getting  at  length  over 
into  Holland,  he  led  an  exile  life  between  two  and  three 
years,  and  then  died  at  Louvain  in  Brabant.  Upon  the 
news  of  his  defeat,  Suffolk  flew  to  Calais,  but  was  de- 
livered up  and  sent  back  by  the  Lord  Beauchamp, 
Governor  of  that  City.  The  King,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  fidelity,  removed  him,  and  set  Suffolk  at 
liberty,  who  was  soon  after  obliged  to  go  over  again, 
and  in  less  than  two  years  died  in  banishment.  At  the 
beginning  of  1388,  another  parliament  met,  determined 
to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  nation  ;  and  after  a  full 
hearing,  all  the  judges,  and  several  other  of  the  King's 
favourites,  were  tried  and  condemned  ;  but,  at  the  King*s 
request  their  lives  were  spared,  and  they  sent  prisoners 
into  Ireland  with  a  small  subsistance  :  and  this  sentence 
was  confirmed  into  a  statute,  and  made  treason  for  any 
one  to  offer  to  repeal  it ;  and  every  thing  being  set  to 
rights,  the  King  anew  took  the  coronation  oath.  The 
year  folk^wing,  those  skirmishes  happened  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  which  gave  birth  to  the  story  of 
Chevy  Chace.  In  1389,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  father  to 
Henry  IV.  returned  from  his  Castile  expedition,  im- 
mensely rich,  and  by  his  interposition  several  new  dif- 
ferences that  were  arising  between  the  King  and  his 
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people  were  pacified :  tlie  chief  source  of  which  were, 
that  the  King,  a  little  after  his  coming  to  age,  dismissed 
j  all  his  ministers  and  council,  again  supplying  their  places 
jwith  his  minions.  In  1396,  the  King,  who  had  been  a 
I  widower  near  two  years,  married  the  French  King's 
j  daughter  ;  but  upon  terms  that  his  uncle  of  Gloucester 
I  could  by  no  means  relish,  and  he  vigorously  opposed  the 
match  ;  upon  which  the  King,  who  had  long  bore  him 
a  deadly  hatred,  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  and  coming 
one  evening  to  his  castle,  he  supped  with  him,  and  de- 
sired the  Duke  to  accompany  him  to  town,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  a  great  council  to  be  held  the  next  day  :  but,  on 
the  road,  he  fell  into  ambush  laid  for  him, [and  being  that 
night  sent  on  shipboard,  was  carried  prisoner  to  Calais, 
and  shortly  after,  by  the  King's  direction,  stifled  be- 
tween two  feather-beds.  In  1397,  the  King  got  a  par- 
liament chosen  to  his  mind,  who  reversed  the  judg- 
ment against  the  judges,  recalled  the  exiles,  and  exe- 
cuted the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  imprisoned  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  several  other  ancient  nobles.  After  this, 
the  King  went  on  with  his  old  arbitrary  proceedings, 
charging  seventeen  whole  counties  at  once  with  treason  ; 
a  thing  he  had  often  done  by  particular  persons,  and  by 
the  city  of  London,  to  extort  money.  But  such  vio- 
lent proceedings  could  not  last  for  ever,  and  the  people 
were  grown  heartily  tired  of  his  government.  I  will  not 
repeat  the  reasons  that  induced  the  young  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster to  attempt  against  his  crown,  nor  the  manner  in 
which  the  King  was  forsaken.  After  his  deposition,  he 
was  sent  to  the  tower  of  London,  from  whence  he  was 
removed  to  a  castle  in  Kent,  and  thence  to  Pontfract,  or 
Pomfret  Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  soon  after  died  ; 
but  the  manner  of  his  death  is  very  variously  related. 
Some  tell  us,  that  his  plot  against  Henry  IV.  having 
miscarried,  and  the  Earls  of  Kent,  Salisbury,  and  Hun- 
tington, who  took  up  arms  for  him,  being  defeated,  he 
took  it  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  would  never  after  eat  or 
drink,  but  starved  himself,  and  pined  away.  Others, 
that  he  was  starved  by  the  King's  orders.    Some,  that 
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lie  was  privately  assassinated  by  Henry's  direction  in 
prison.  And  a  fourth  opinion  is,  that  the  King  having 
expressed  some  uneasiness  at  his  living  so  long,  Sir 
Pierce  Exton,  with  (iight  followers,  hastened  to  Pom- 
fret,  and  entering  his  chamber,  showed  their  design ; 
but,  that  Richard  snatching  ahalbertfrom  one  of  them, 
killed  four  of  the  assassins,  but  Sir  Pierce  getting  be- 
hind him,  slew  him.  After  his  death,  he  was  brought 
up  to  town,  and  exposed  to  view  (as  they  called  it)  in 
St.  Paul's  Church  ;  but  his  body  was  all  wrapt  in  lead, 
and  no  part  of  him  but  his  face  could  be  seen. 


TO  THE  TUNE  OF   "REGARD  MY  SORROWS." 


When  Richard,  the  Second,  in  England  w^as  King, 

And  reigned  with  honour  and  state. 
Six  uncles  he  had,  his  grandfather's  sons, 

King  Edward  that  ruled  of  late. 
All  counsellors  noble  and  sage  ; 

Yet  would  he  not  hear. 

Their  precepts  dear. 
So  wilful  he  was  in  this  his  young  age. 

A  sort  of  brave  gallants  he  kept  in  his  court, 

That  trained  him  to  wanton  delights. 
Which  parasites  pleased  him  better  in  mind. 

Than  all  his  best  nobles  and  knights  : 
Ambition  and  avarice  grew 

So  great  in  this  land, 

That  still  from  his  hand, 
A  mass  of  rich  treasure  his  parasites  drew. 

Plis  Peers  and  his  Barons  dishonoured  were  ; 

And  upstarts  thus  mounted  on  high  : 
His  commons  sore  taxed,  his  cities  oppressed, 

Good  subjects  were  nothing  set  by  ; 
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A]k1  what  to  his  coffers  did  comej 

He  wantonly  spent, 

To  please  with  content, 
His  flattering  upstarts,  still  sporting  at  home. 

When  thus  unto  ruin  this  kingdom  hegaii 

To  fall  from  the  highest  estate, 
The  Nobles  of  England  their  Prince's  amiss. 

By  parliament  soon  did  rebate  : 
And  likewise  those  flatterers  all, 

They  banished  the  court. 

That  made  but  a  sport. 
To  see  this  so  famous  a  kingdom  to  falL 

But  after  these  gallants  degraded  were  thus, 

King  Richard  himself  was  put  down, 
And  Bollinbrook,  Lancaster's  noble  born  Duke, 

By  policy  purchased  his  crown. 
Thus  civil  wars  here  begun, 

That  could  have  no  end, 

By  foe  nor  by  friend. 
Till  seven  king's  reigns  with  their  lives  were  oufc-run. 

But  Richard,  the  breeder  of  all  these  same  broils. 

In  prison  was  w^oefully  cast. 
Where  long  he  complained  in  sorrowful  sort, 

Of  kingly  authority  past : 
No  lords  nor  bo  subjects  had  he^ 

No  glory,  no  state, 

That  early  and  late. 
Upon  him  attending  had  wont  for  to  be. 

His  robes  were  converted  to  garments  so  old, 

That  beggars  would  hardly  them  wear. 
His  diet  no  comfort  at  all  to  him  broiiglit, 

For  he  fed  upon  sorrow  and  care. 
And  from  prison  to  prison  was  sent, 

Each  day  and  each  night, 

To  work  liim  despight. 
That  wearied  with  sorrows,  he  still  might  lament. 
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Poor  King  tlnis  abused,  he  was  at  the  last 

To  PoiiilVet  ill  Yorkshire  conveyed, 
And  there  in  a  dungeon  full  low  in  the  ground, 

Unpitied  he  nightly  was  laid : 
Not  one  for  his  misery  grieved, 

That  late  was  in  place, 

Of  royalest  grace, 
Whei  e  still  the  distressed  he  kindly  relieved. 

King  Henry  usurping  then  all  his  estate, 

Could  never  in  heart  be  content. 
Till  some  of  his  friends,  in  secrecy  sought 

To  kill  him  by  cruel  consent ; 
Who  soon  to  Pomfret  hied, 

Whereas  the  fear, 

That  touched  him  so  near, 
They  finished  as  soon  as  King  Richard  there  died. 

Tliere  died  this  good  King,  for  murdered  he  was, 

That  might  well  have  lived  full  long, 
Had  not  ill  council  betrayed  his  best  good, 

And  done  his  high  fortunes  this  wrong : 
But  blood  for  blood  still  calls, 

No  bloody-stained  hand. 

Can  long  in  this  land, 
Stand  surely,  but  soon  into  misery  falls* 

Lancaster  thus  the  diadem  gained, 

And  won  his  title  by  blood, 
Which  afterwards,  by  heaven's  high  power, 

Not  three  generations  stood, 
But  yielded  to  York  again  : 

Thus  fortune  shows, 

Their  proud  overthrows, 
That  cunningly  climb  an  imperial  reign. 
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\N  EXCELLENT  BALLAD  OF  A  MOST 
DREADFUL  COMBAT,  FOUGHT  BETWEEN 
MOORE,  OF  MOORE-FLALL,  AND  THE 
DRAGON  OF  WANTLEY. 


!  INTRODUCTION. 

lliough  t])is  Ballad  does  not  properly  fall  under  the 
denomination  of  historical,  yet  ought  properly  speaking 
to  follow  St.  George,  the  Seven  Champions,  Guy  Earl 
of  Warwick,  and  several  other  songs  of  the  like,  it  having 
ever  been  looked  upon  as  a  criticism  or  ridicule  upon 
them  ;  and  is  the  same  to  Ballads  of  Chivalry,  as  Don 
Quixote  is  to  books  of  that  kind.  However,  there  are 
•some  people  who  will  by  no  means  allow  this  to  have 
been  the  design  of  the  Poet,  nor  the  song  to  be  a  piece 
of  criticism,  but  a  satire,  and  to  prove  this,  they  tell  you 
that  in  days  of  old,  a  certain  gentleman,  a  member  of 
the  law,  being  left  guardian  to  three  orphans,  and  find- 
ing some  little  flaw  in  their  titles,  put  in  his  claim,  de- 
prived them  of  their  estate,  took  possession  of  it  him- 
self, and  turned  them  over  to  the  parish.  Upon  which, 
another  (here  called  Moore,  of  Moore-Hall),  took  up 
their  cause,  sued  the  unjust  guardian,  cast  him,  and 
recovered  the  estate  for  the  children.  I  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  decide  any  thing  in  a  dispute  of  this  importance : 
the  hypotheses  are  both  probable ;  but  w^hich  may  be 
the  justest,  I  leave  the  learned  to  determine. 


Old  stories  tell,  how  Hercules 

A  Dragon  slew  at  Lerna, 
With  seven  heads,  and  fourteen  eyes, 

To  see  and  well  discern-a  : 
But  he  had  a  club,  this  Dragon  to  drub, 

Or  he  had  ne'er  don't,  I  warrant  ye  : 
But  Moore,  of  Moore-Hall,  with  nothing  at  all, 

He  slew  the  Dragon  of  W^antley. 
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Tfiis  Dragon  had  two  furious  wings. 

Each  one  upon  each  slioulder  ; 
With  a  sting  in  his  tail,  as  long  as  a  flail, 

Wliich  made  him  holder  and  holder. 
He  had  long  claws,  and  in  his  jaws 

Four  and  forty  teeth  of  iron  ; 
With  a  hide  as  tough  as  any  huff,  i 

W^hich  did  him  round  environ. 

Have  you  not  heard  of  the  Trojan  horse^  , 

With  seventy  men  in  his  belly  ? 
This  Dragon  was  not  quite  so  big,  j 

But  very  near,  I'll  tell  you  :  , 
Devoured  he,  poor  children  three, 

That  could  not  with  him  grapple ; 
And  at  one  sup,  he  eat  them  up, 

As  one  would  eat  an  apple. 

All  sorts  of  cattle  this  Dragon  did  eat, 

Some  say  he  eat  up  trees. 
And  that  the  forest  sure  he  would 

Devour  by  degrees  :  [turkies 
For  Houses  and  Churches,  were  to  him  geese  an< 

He  eat  all  and  left  none  behind. 
But  some  stones,  dear  Jack,  which  he  could  not  crack 

Which  on  the  hills  you  may  find. 

In  Yoi'kshire,  near  fair  Rotherham, 

The  place  I  know  it  well, 
Some  two  or  three  miles,  or  thereabouts, 

I  vow  I  cannot  tell  ; 
But  there  is  a  hedge,  just  on  the  hill  edge, 

And  Matthew's  house  hard  by  it ; 
O,  there  and  then,  was  the  Dragon's  den, 

You  could  not  choose  but  spy  it. 

Some  say  this  Dragon  was  a  witch  ; 

Some  say  he  was  a  devil. 
For  from  his  nose  a  smoke  arose^ 

And  with  it  burning  snivel ; 
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/liich  he  cast  off  when  he  did  cough, 

Into  a  well  that  stands  by ; 
v^hicli  made  it  look,  just  like  a  brook, 

Running  with  burning  brandy. 

lard  by  a  furious  Knight  there  dwelt. 

Of  whom  all  towns  did  ring  :  [and  huff> 

or  he  could  wrestle,  play  at  quarter-staff,  kick,  cuff 

I  Call  son  of  a  w  ,  do  any  kind  of  thing  : 

$y  the  tail  and  the  main,  with  his  hands  twain, 

He  swung  a  horse  till  he  was  dead ; 
\nd  what  is  stranger,  he  for  very  anger, 

Eat  him  all  up  but  his  head. 

These  children,  as  I  told,  being  eat ; 

Men,  women,  girls  and  boys, 
sighing  and  sobbing  came  to  his  lodging, 

And  made  a  hideous  noise  : 
3  save  us  all,  Moore,  of  Moore-Hall, 

Thou  peerless  knight  of  these  woods  ; 
l)o  but  slay  this  Dragon,  who  won't  leave  us  a  rag  on, 

We'll  give  thee  all  our  goods. 

Tut,  tut,  quoth  he,  no  goods  I  want ; 

But  I  want,  1  want,  in  sooth, 
A.  fair  maid  of  sixteen,  that's  brisk, 

And  smiles  abowt  the  mouth  ; 
Hair  black  as  sloe,  both  above  and  below. 

With  blushes  her  cheeks  adorning  ; 
Jo  'noint  me  o'er  night,  e're  I  go  to  fight, 

And  to  dress  me  in  the  morning. 

This  being  done,  he  did  engage 

To  hew  this  Dragon  down  ; 
But  first  he  went,  new  armour  to 

Bespeak  at  Sheffield  town  ; 
With  spikes  all  about,  not  within  but  without. 

Of  steel  so  sharp  and  strong  ; 
Both  behind  and  before,  arms,  legs,  and  all  o'er, 

Some  five  or  six  inches  long. 
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Had  you  seen  him  in  tins  dress, 

How  fierce  he  looked  and  how  big, 
You  would  have  though  t  him  for  to  be 

Some  Egyptian  Porcupig ; 
He  frighted  all,  cats,  do<?8,  and  all, 

Each  cow,  each  horse,  and  each  hog ; 
For  fear  they  did  flee,  for  they  took  him  to  bo 

Some  strange  out-landish  hedge-hog. 

To  see  this  fight,  all  people  then 

Got  upon  trees  and  houses, 
On  churches  some,  and  chimneys  too  ; 

But  they  put  on  their  trowsera, 
Not  to  spoil  their  hose.    As  soon  as  he  arose, 

To  make  him  strong  and  mighty. 
He  drank  by  the  tale,  six  pots  of  ale, 

And  a  quart  of  aqua-vitae. 

It  is  not  strength  that  always  wins, 

For  wit  does  strength  excel ; 
Which  made  our  cunning  champion 

Creep  down  into  a  well ; 
Where  he  did  think,  this  Dragon  would  drink, 

And  so  he  did  in  truth ; 
And  as  he  stoop'd  low,  he  rose  up,  and  cry'd  Boh ! 

And  hit  him  on  the  mouth. 

Oh,  quoth  the  Dragon,  pox  take  thee,  come  out. 

Thou  that  disturb'st  me  in  my  drink  : 
With  that  he  turn'd,  and  sh-t  at  him  ; 

Good  lack,  how  he  did  stink  ! 
Beshrew  my  soul,  thy  body's  foul. 

Thy  dung  smells  not  like  balsam  ; 
Thou  son  of  a  w  ,  thou  stinkest  so  sore, 

Sure  thy  diet  is  unwholesome. 

Our  politick  knight,  on  the  other  side, 

Crept  out  upon  the  brink. 
And  gave  the  Dragon  such  a  douse, 

Ho  knew  not  what  to  think ; 
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By  cock,  quoth  he,  say  you  so  ;  do  you  see  ? 

And  then  at  him  he  let  fly, 
With  hand  and  with  foot,  and  so  they  went  to't, 

And  the  word  it  was,  hey  boys,  hey ! 

Your  words,  quoth  the  Dragon,  I  don't  understand  ; 

Then  to  it  they  fell  at  all, 
Like  two  wild  boars  so  fierce,  I  may 

Compare  great  things  with  small. 
Two  days  and  a  night,  with  this  Dragon  did  fight, 

Our  Champion  on  the  ground ; 
Tho'  their  strength  it  was  great,  their  skill  it  was  neat, 

They  never  had  one  wound. 

At  length,  the  hard  earth  began  to  quake, 

The  Dragon  gave  him  such  a  knock, 
Which  made  him  to  reel,  and  straight  he  thought, 

To  lift  him  as  high  as  a  rock, 
And  then  let  him  fall;  but  Moore,  of  Moore- Hall, 

Like  a  valiant  son  of  Mars, 
As  he  came  like  a  lout,  so  he  turned  him  about, 

And  hit  him  a  kick  on  the  a-se. 

Oh,  quoth  the  Dragon,  with  a  deep  sigh, 

And  turned  six  times  together, 
Sobbing  and  tearing,  cursing  and  swearing. 

Out  of  his  throat  of  leather  ; 
Moore,  of  Moore  Hall,  O  thou  rascal, 

Would  I  had  seen  thee  never  ;  gut, 
With  the  thing  at  thy  foot,  thou  hast  prickVi  my  a-se- 

And  I'm  quite  undone  for  ever. 

Murder,  murder,  the  Dragon  cry'd. 

Alack,  alack,  for  grief ; 
Had  you  miss'd  that  place,  you  could 

Have  done  me  no  mischief. 
'  Then  his  head  he  shak'd,  trembled  and  quak'd, 

And  down  he  laid  and  cry'd  ; 
First  on  one  knee,  then  on  back  tumbled  he. 

So  groanVl,  kick'd,  sh-t,  and  dy'd. 
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GENTY  TIBBY,  and  SONSY  NELLY. 


THE  TUNE  OF    "  TIBBY  FOWLER   IN  THE  GLEn' 


TiBBY  has  a  store  of  charms j 
Her  genty  shape  our  fancy  warms, 
How  strangely  can  her  sma'  white  arms 

Fetter  the  lad,  who  looks  but  at  her  ! 
Frae  her  ancle  to  her  slender  waste, 

These  sweets  conceal'd  invite  to  dawt  her, 
Her  rosie  cheeks  and  rising  breast^ 

Gar  ane's  mouth  gush  bowt  fou'  o'  water. 

Nelly's  gawsy,  saft  and  gay, 
Fresh  as  the  lucken  flowers  in  May, 
Ilk  one  that  sees  her  cries,  ah  hey  ! 

She's  bonny,  O  I  wonder  at  her ! 
The  dimples  on  her  chin  and  cheek. 

And  limbs  sae  plump,  invite  to  dawt  her, 
Her  lips  sae  sweet,  her  skin  sae  sleek, 

Gar  mony  mouths  beside  mine  water. 

Now  strike  my  finger  in  a  bore,  '  <^'^ 

My  w^yson  with  the  maiden  shore, 
Gin  I  can  tell  w^hilk  I  am  for. 

When  these  twa  stars  appear  thegither, 

0  love,  why  dost  thou  gi'e  my  fires 

Saa  large,  whilie  we're  obliged  to  neither? 
Our  spacious  sauls  immense  desires, 
And  ay  be  in  a  hankerin  swither. 

Tibby's  shape  and  airs  are  fine. 
And  Nelly's  beauties  are  divine  ; 
B|ut  since  they  canna  baith  be  mine. 

Ye  gods  give  ear  to  my  petition  : 
Provide  a  good  lad  for  the  tane. 

But  let  it  be  with  this  provision, 

1  get  the  other  to  my  lane, 

In  prospect  plane  and  fruition. 
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